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CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE, FROM A 
WASH-DRAWING BY THE ARTIST 

C. W. HAWTHORNE, PAINTER 

A modest little card in my mail that morning invited me to the 
inspection of "some Hollandish sketches by C. W. Hawthorne." I 
had heard that Mr. Hawthorne was a promising young painter, and 
as the subject sounded interesting, I went. 

There was a studio full of them — still-life studies of quaint Dutch 
ewers and tankards, stretches of hot sunny beach, and a few genres 
of old folks, which he afterward told me were painted at the poor-house. 
And in each one was that quality of "bigness" and an apparent reck- 
lessness of handling which earned him the nickname of "Charley 
Chase" while he was still a student under the master painter, William 
M. Chase, a few years ago. 

Pretty soon, when the crowd had thinned out, and he was more at 
leisure, Mr. Hawthorne came over to where I was standing before a 
canvas of two old people beside a table. 

"That was great fun, wasn't it?" he said. "I painted that in the 
Manhuis at Zanvoort." And he began to tell of this interesting little 
fishing town just below Haarlam, and about ten miles from Amster- 
dam. He painted a great deal at the poor-house (or Manhuis, as they 
call it there), where Hals once painted, and his most successful genre 
is that mentioned, of the old couple beside a table. The beach of 
Zanvoort, much frequented by a substantial middle class of Dutch, 
was also the subject of many sketches, while on rainy days he would 
borrow the good wife's platters and kettles for still-life. It was an 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



ideal summer, and as Hawthorne talked, going from painting to paint- 
ing, one could see how keenly he enjoyed each incident and phase 
that he recorded. 

The works themselves are full of this enjoyment. They are 
painted with such sweeping strokes, with here and there a blotch of 
color or light squeezed directly from the tube, a chunk of paint for a 
cloud, a few daubs of blue and red for a distant town. But it is a 
real cloud that he paints, one that needs no props to hold it in its 




OLD DUTCH FOLK, BY CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 



place; and a real town, where people live and work. There are those 
who quarrel with this method of painting, this throwing together of 
pigment in suggestive masses, this "impressionism," as it is called; but 
for my part, if the result is there, one need not argue as to method. 
As Elbert Hubbard says, "Life is too short to spend in chewing the 
rag." 

Hawthorne is sincere in his way of working. "Let us have paint 
for the paint's sake," he said that day. "A man ought to make his 
work as interesting technically as he can; if he gets anything more 
than mere paint, so much the better." He follows this idea himself, 
striving for what is interesting, not only in subject and in arrange- 
ment, but especially in manner of doing. 
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There was another summer that he told me about — the summer of 
1897 at Shinnecock Hills, where Chase has his out-of-door classes. 
Most of the students there live at the Art Village, or at farmhouses 
near by, where talks on art are served with every meal; but Haw- 
thorne tramped down to the beach, and engaged board and a loft at a 
fisherman's shanty for something like four dollars a month. It was 
a delightful place, as he de- 
scribed it. The loft was about 
two sizes larger than a Pullman 
upper berth, and was reached in 
much the same manner, by a 
ladder nailed to the outside of 
the building. With this as head- 
quarters, he painted among the 
dunes and along the beach, 
spending the long summer eve- 
nings over pipes with his gruff 
host, or tramping beside the 
water with the beach patrol. 
That summer he did what 
schoolboys call ' 'great stunts," 
and the next year was engaged 
by Mr. Chase as assistant in- 
structor inliis New York school. 
He has exhibited at the Na- 
tional Academy several times — 
which is not so much of an 
honor, to be sure, — and at the 
Society of American Artists 
three times, '96, '97, and '99. 

Personally Mr. Hawthorne 
is a very good fellow — tall and 
well built, with more hair than 
he really needs. He is an Illi- 
nois boy by birth, but as his family moved to Maine when he was 
very young, the newspapers mention him as having "come from a 
long line of Maine fisher- folks." All that has nothing to do with 
the fact that he is a very good painter, and if promising young 
artists were not such uncertain beings, I should predict great things 
of him. 

Frederick Benjamin. 
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